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BOOK 
REVIEWS 


Tahsin Oz, Turkish Textiles and Velvets, 
the English translation of Volume 1 of 
his two-volume Tiirk Kumag ve Kadi- 
feleri. Published by the Turkish De- 
partment of Press, Broadcasting and 
Tourism, Ankara, 1950. 139 pages, 24 
black and white drawings and 12 
color plates. 


Agnes Geijer, Oriental Textiles in 
Sweden, published by Rosenkilde and 
Bagger, Copenhagen, 1951, 118 pages, 
86 black and white illustrations and 
28 color plates. 


Given the great outpouring of pub- 
lished material in the field of Islamic 
art since World War II, it may surprise 
some to discover that the last major 
publications to appear in the rich and 
important field of Turkish textiles, 
with the exception of a few short arti- 
cles, were published in 1950 and 1951.1 
Tahsin Oz’s Turkish Textiles and Vel- 
vets (Ankara, 1950), the English trans- 
lation of Volume 1 of his two-volume 
Tiirk Kumag ve Kadifeleri, was pub- 


1The most important of these articles include: 
Richard Ettinghausen, “An Early Ottoman Tex- 
tile.” First International Congress of Turkish 
Arts: Communications, Ankara, (1961); A.J.B. 
Wace, “The Dating of Turkish Velvets.” Bur- 
lington Magazine 64 (1934); J. H. Schmidt, 
“Turkish Brocades and Italian Imitations.” Art 
Bulletin 15 (1933); and the fine publication put 
out by the Victoria and Albert Museum, A. J. B. 
Wace and C. E. C. Tattersal’s, Brief Guide to 
Turkish Woven Fabrics, London, (1950). 


lished by the Turkish Department of 
Press, Broadcasting and Tourism, with 
the express purpose of making known 
in the West the wealth of the Turkish 
textile tradition. In addition to pre- 
senting an extensive selection from the 
Topkapi Palace collections, the vol- 
ume contains a great deal of analytical 
and documentary material of great im- 
portance for the general history of 
Turkish art. The second volume, avail- 
able in Turkish only (Istanbul, 1951), 
deals mainly with the material from 
1600 onward and also contains in cat- 
alogue form information on the most 
important pieces of the Benaki collec- 
tion in Athens, as well as documen- 
tary and comparative material. Agnes 
Geijer’s Oriental Textiles in Sweden 
(Copenhagen, 1951), the second work 
here discussed contains a substantial 
section dealing with the important 
Turkish material in Swedish collec- 
tions. As with the Turkish volumes, 
Geijer’s work contains not only a dis- 
cussion of general problems inherent 
in the mass of material studied but a 
catalogue with copious illustrations 
as well. Strangely enough, neither au- 
thor was familiar with the research of 
the other at the time of publication; 
even more remarkable, since 1951 the 
problems stated in these two major 
publications have been virtually ig- 
nored, 

The chief problems revolving 
around Turkish textiles have been sev- 
eral: of prime importance has been 
the dating of the huge mass of ma- 
terial available for study? and the es- 
tablishment of a stylistic sequence; 
secondary problems have involved the 
determination of a place of origin for 
the Turkish weavings and, in some 
cases, the distinction between Turkish 
and Italian weavings showing great 
stylistic and technical similarities 
(Schmidt 1933; Geijer 1951). The first 
problem was dealt with in a broad 
sense through the publication by Tah- 


?No doubt the attractiveness of a 16th-century 
label on the art market has been partially re- 
sponsible for the overwhelming number of at- 
tributions to this period; Wace’s article on the 
dating of Turkish velvets (mentioned in note 1) 
is a serious and important analysis of the dating 
of this one class of Turkish fabrics. 
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sin Oz of the famous collection of sul- 
tans’ costumes discovered in the Top- 
kap: Palace earlier in this century. 
These costumes, according to inven- 
tories found in the Topkapi archives, 
were carefully stored away in labelled 
wrappers since the early years of the 
Ottoman Empire, each wrapper bear- 
ing an attribution to a given sultan for 
garments within. Unfortunately, it ap- 
pears that over the centuries some con- 
fusion ensued, and several of the gar- 
ments and wrappers became mixed up. 
Oz presents in his work not only a 
large number of these kaftans and 
other garments under the original at- 
tributions found on the wrappers, but 
he also catalogues information from 
the official inventories and from vari- 
ous other documents, helping to ar- 
range the objects in an historical se- 
quence. It is clear that despite some 
confusion and need for re-attribution, 
such work can be of tremendous value 
to scholars. New light on dating was 
also shed by Agnes Geijer. In many 
cases the objects she presents entered 
Swedish collections at early dates, pro- 
viding termini ante quem for the tex- 
tiles in question. 

The determination of a place of 
weaving is a thornier problem. In the 
literature and in various sources, Bursa, 
Uskiidar, Bilecik, Denizli and Istanbul, 
among other cities, are mentioned as 
places where fine textiles were woven 
(Oz1950). Bursa, amajor center of seri- 
culture, haslong been acenter of textile 
production, and some earlier Ottoman 
textiles can be ascribed to Bursa looms 
with assurance. Istanbul, the capital, 
and its suburb of Uskiidar are linked 
with specific textiles only with some 
difficulty. As to the distinction be- 
tween Ottoman and Italian textiles, 
the old rule of thumb stating that cer- 
tain motifs are Italian and others, Ot- 
toman has now been substantially dis- 
counted; the complex commercial 
relations between Italian powers such 
as Venice, and the Ottoman Empire 
leave open the possibility that certain 
weavings were the product of a sort 
of international consortium combining 
Venetian entrepreneurship and access 
to European markets with Turkish 
technology and cheaper labor. Both 


works under discussion shedsomelight 
on this problem, if only by helping to 
define stylistically and technically the 
the Turkish products themselves. 

A third problem, one which is raised 
rather than answered by Oz’s study, 
is the complex thicket of terminology 
in the Turkish language, the decipher- 
ing of which might help considerably 
in the scholarly treatment of this ma- 
terial. The sources translated by Oz 
are themselves quite vague on occa- 


sion, and as a result the reader is some- , 


times left more confused with the 
names for the various weavings than 
he would have been without them. 
While the main burden of making 
some final order out of the various 
terms would seem to fall on a combi- 
nation of art historian and philologist, 
the material presented by Oz is on the 
whole of immense value. ° 

Tiirk Kumag ve Kadifeleri was orig- 
inally conceived, as the author notes, 
as a joint project of Tahsin Oz and T. 
Macridy, respectively curators of the 
Topkap1 and Benaki collections, The 
untimely death of Macridy left the 
main task to Tahsin Oz, and asa result, 


_ the overwhelming emphasis of the 


work is on the Topkap1 material. In 
Volume 1, Oz discusses textiles of the 
14th through the 16th centuries, to- 
gether with numerous documents and 
comparative material from that period. 
In Volume 2 he continues the histori- 
cal survey through the 19th century, 
while including a large amount of 
Benaki material, a lengthy discussion 


of the motifs employed and other val-_ 


uable information. 

Among the more interesting attri- 
butions made by Oz in Volume 1 is 
that of two kaftans or robes, to the 
14th century. These robes showing 
large motifs of palmettes flanked by 
curving leaves, are believed by Oz to 
correspondto a type of “Denizili cloth” 
mentioned in inventories as having a 
crescent design (Oz 1950). The kaftans 
published by Oz with the designs in 
yellow silk on a ground of white cot- 
ton, while admittedly unlike any Otto- 
man weavings for which there is more 
or less secure dating, must await more 
comfortable mooring in the 14th cen- 
tury. The material and the design both 


suggest that they might be summer 
kaftans of an everyday sort, possibly 
made in the 17th century or later. A 
kaftan of similar design in the Islamic 
Museum in East Berlin is dated more 
or less firmly to the 18th century, hav- 
ing been given by the Sultan to an 
envoy of Frederick the Great. 

The famous robes attributed to the 
reign of Mehmet II the Conqueror 
(1451-1481) in the 15th century also 
pose some intriguing problems to 
scholars (Oz 1950). The best-known of 
the robes, which Americans were priv- 
ileged to view in “Art Treasures of 
Turkey,” an exhibition circulated in 
United States in 1966-67 by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, shows medallions 
composed of six tulips and six peony 
buds contained in cartouche forms of 
“tiger-stripe’ designs brocaded in gold, 
while the ground of the design is a 
dark red velvet. The appearance of 
such stylized flowers at least three 
quarters of a century before they are 
known to appear in other Ottoman 
decorative arts is one problem posed 
by this robe; the other is the 15th-cen- 
tury dating of any such gold-brocaded 
velvets (Oz 1950). The latter problem 
has been resolved by Oz’s discovery 
of important documents mentioning 
the ‘velvet chatma wrought with 
golden thread” of Bursa in 1483. The 
former problem is more complex; cer- 
tainly such stylized flowers as the tulip 
appeared in certain Italian textiles in 
the 15th century, and since the flower 
itself was evidently of Turkish origin, 
one might expect such Italian velvets 
to have had Turkish prototypes.3 
Another kaftan attributed to Mehmet 
II, adorned with 12-pointed stars, again 
in “tiger-stripe” cartouches, must how- 
ever date instead to the mid-16th cen- 
tury or later, as the combinations of 
flowers are typical of the court designs 
newly emerging at that time (Denny 
1970). 


3Among the many examples seen in 15th-cen- 
tury European painting, we may cite Paolo 
Ucello’s "A young lady of fashion” in the Gard- 
ner Museum, Boston. Cf. P. Hendy, The Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum, Catalogue of Paint- 
ings, Boston, (1931), p. 388. A. J. B. Wace, in 
an essay included in Oz 1. p. viii, offers percep- 
tive comments on the problem. 
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Two of the most famous Topkapi 
kaftans are those attributed by Oz to 
Bayezid II (1481-1504), Mehmet’s son 
(Oz 1950). Both show complex and 
non-repeating designs of twisting 
leaves and palmettes, one on a dark 
brown ground and the other on a 
white ground; the latter for some rea- 
son today is attributed in the Topkapi 
storage rooms to the Sultan Mustafa II 
(1695-1703) (Fig. 1). The similarity of 
the designs, the identical colors of the 
decoration and the similar techniques 


A kaftan ascribed by Oz to Bayezid II 
(1481-1504). Topkapi Saray Museum, 
Istanbul. 


inthese two garments leave little doubt 
that they were woven at the same time, 
in all probability from designs by the 
same court artist. The major problem 
is that designs of this type were appar- 
ently not created at the Ottoman court 
until at least the reign of Suleyman I 
(1520-1566) the grandson of Bayezid 
(Grube. 1961; Denny 1970). Having 
their parallels in the famous “dragon 
drawings” in the frequently published 
blue and white tiles of the Sunnet 
Odasi in the Topkap: Palace, and in 
other ceramic products dateable with 


some certainty to the ‘50s and later in 
the 16th century, it would seem that 
an attribution of both of these ex- 
traordinary objects to the reign of 
Selim II (1564-1574) or his son Murad 
III (1574-1595) might be more logical 
than the attributions on the wrappers 
(Grube 1961; Erdmann 1959). Owner- 
ship by Siileyman I the Magnificent 
seems less probable, as in the later 
years of his reign that sultan’s personal 
austerity is well known, and the bulk 
of the kaftans ascribed to him tend to 
be of one color. At present the stylis- 
tic and technical evidence appears at 
any rate to point away from Bayezid 
II or his much later descendant 
Mustafa II asthe owners of these robes. 

Oz’s second volume, containing 
short resumes of the Turkish text in 
French, English and German deals with 
the neglected later years of Ottoman 
textile production. The documents 
published by Oz point out in graphic 
form the effect on the arts of the Otto- 
man political and economic decline of 
later years. In an attempt to produce 
textiles more cheaply, the quality of 
dyes and fineness of the fabrics dete- 
riorate. One especially interesting doc- 
ument, a reflection of bullionist eco- 
nomic policies, forbids upon pain of 
severe punishment the use of gold 
thread in fabrics (Oz 1951). Despite 
difficulties within the Empire, velvets 
and brocaded fabrics frequently of 
very high quality continue to be pro- 
duced throughout the 17th century, 
and periodically throughout the later 
Ottoman centuries there appear beau- 
tiful and charming textiles which, al- 
though perhaps lacking the qualities 
of their great forbears of the 16th and 
17th centuries, show a certain fresh- 
ness of spirit in which the Ottoman 
creative impulse of former years lin- 
gers. Oz discusses the opening of the 
Hereke factories in 1848, descendents 
of the Imperial ateliers of earlier cen- 
turies. The later products of Hereke, 
coinciding with the neo-classical 
movement of Turkish art, rank in 
terms of quality of weaving with the 
very best Turkish products. 

By far the largest section of Volume 
2is taken up by a discussion and anal- 
ysis of the motifs found in the Turkish 


textiles. Illustrated with copious sup- 
plementary material from miniature 
paintings and other sources, this sec- 
tion is of great interest to scholars in 
all areas of Ottoman art. In addition, 
a large selection of the Benaki velvets 
and textiles are published in catalogue 
form in Volume 2. Two other sections 
of Volume 2 are disappointing only in 
the relative paucity of information dis- 
covered by the author in the course of 
his arduous and lengthy research. The 
use of a system of official stamps and 
taxes on cloth at various times in Ot- 
toman history unfortunately sheds lit- 
tle light on the accurate dating of 
cloth, although stylistic changes in the 
cut of the garments occasionally helps. 
Dated textiles appear to be confined 
for the most part to inscribed grave 
wrappers and fragments of banners 
and flags. The problematical nature 
of the most important of these ban- 
ners, that ascribed by Oz to Sultan 
Selim I the Grim (1504-20), makes the 
entire question of its date an open one; 
the dated part of the banner is one of 
over 25 pieces of cloth from which 
the banner in its present state has been 
pieced together, and the dated cloth 
is sewn into the banner backwards.4 

The terminological problem is one 
in which a good dictionary and some 
patience with the documents translated 
by Oz in Volume 1 can aid a great 
deal. It would appear that the terms 
fall into four categories: those which 
describe the design or color of the 
fabric; those which describe the tech- 
nique or materials used; those which 


‘refer to the size or shape of the fabric; 


and those which describe the quality 
of the fabric. The terms themselves 
are a mixture of Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish words which frequently du- 
plicate one another and which change 
over the centuries. Those falling into 
the first category include benekli 
‘dotted’ and pelengi ‘leopard-like’, 


4The banner is illustrated in Art Treasures of 
Turkey. Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D.C. (1966), catalogue no. 253, and in Oz 2, pl. 
134. I am indebted to Bay Unsal Yiicel, chief of 
the weapons section of the Topkap: Museum, 
for help in examining this banner in the summer 
of 1971. Note that in the Smithsonian catalogue, 
the banner has been photographed from the back. 
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both of which describe the so-called 
chintamani fabrics with the familiar 
arrangements of three dots in the de- 
sign. Serenk is a term meaning simply 
‘many-colored’; its application, ac- 
cording to Oz was to brocaded fabrics 
without gold thread. 

In the second category, chatma re- 
fers to a ‘fine velvet’ often with metal 
thread brocadedinas decoration, while 
kadife is the generic term for velvet. 
Zerbaft, ‘woven of gold’ in Persian, 
evidently described any fabric with 
gold in it. Kemha, or ‘brocade’ is 
among the most frequently used terms 
inthe documents; it is sometimes qual- 
ified as “gold kemha” or“'floral kemha” 
or as telli kemha, “"kemha with (gold 
or silver) wire.” The term seems to 
have encompassed weavings of cotton 
as well as silk. Biiriimciik apparently 
signified a silk gauze or light material, 
as did vale. 

One term which falls between the 
categories is seraser. Used by Oz in 
the context of a brocaded textile with 
large areas of gold or silver thread, 
the worditself, of Persian origin, means 
‘whole’ or ‘complete’. Could this sig- 
nify a textile of unified design which 
as it left the loom presented a self- 
contained rather than a repeating mo- 
tif decoration? It is a term of some 
economic significance, appearing fre- 
quently on inventories and sale 
records. 

As far as the size of the fabric is 
concerned, Oz's publication of the fas- 
cinating transcripts of a sort of court 
enquiry into Bursa textile manufac- 
turing of the year 1502 (Oz 1950) re- 
veals that there was a specific legal 
dimension and weight prescribed by 
law and tradition for various types of 
textiles, by techniques. Sometimes a 
given type of textile had to be a certain 
fraction of an arshin (a Turkish yard) 
wide, while in other cases, interest- 
ingly enough, its dimensions were de- 
termined by the number of warp and 
weft threads it contained; thus we find 
du-hezari or ‘two-thousand’ taffeta 
which was evidently two thousand 
warps wide. According to the Bursa 
laws, such names described therefore 
a size and a quality, the types having 
been established under “old standards” 


material. 

Agnes Geijer and Tahsin Oz, each 
working from the point of view of a 
specific group of objects and the doc- 
umentary material associated with 
each group, have attempted to draw 
from the evidence available to them 
certain general conclusions about the 
main problems mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this review. For the present, 
and for the foreseeable future, these 
two works stand among the major 
contributions to the study of Ottoman 
textiles, and despite the flaws observ- 
able with the aid of 20 years of hind- 
sight, both works continue to stand as 
the basic taking-off point for new 
scholarship. W.D. 


Dr. Walter B: Denny is an assistant 
professor of art history at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts at Amherst and 
honorary curator of rugs at the Fogg 
Museum of Harvard University. A 
specialist in Ottoman Turkish art, Dr. 
Denny has made extensive visits to 
Turkey in addition to a year’s study 
at the Istanbul Technical University 
where he was at the architecture fac- 
ulty, 
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Kurt Erdmann, Seven Hundred Years 
of Oriental Carpets, edited by Hanna 
Erdmann and translated by May H. 
Beattie and Hildegard Herzog. Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1970. 238 pages, 20 
color plates and 286 illustrations in 
black and white. $40.00. 

This long-awaited translation of a 
similarly titled German volume should 
find a place onthe shelves of everyone 
who is truly interested in the Oriental 
carpet. For the connoisseur of antique 
rugs its wealth of illustration and sug- 
gestion makes it invaluable. For the 
collector of relatively modern tribal 
pieces it offers useful background ma- 
terial toward understanding the his- 
tory of the patterns and other char- 
acteristics of the rugs he owns. No 
such quantity of information pertain- 
ing to these matters has been placed 
before the reader since F. R. Martin’s 
scarce carpet history folios of 1908. 

One cannot long consider in detail 
the varied carpet holdings of the Tex- 
tile Museum without coming perforce 
to the inexorable conclusion that 
George Hewitt Myers, its founder, was 
beyond question the greatest carpet 
collector of recent times. No other pri- 
vate person to my knowledge has col- 
lected Cairene, or early Caucasian, or 
early Chinese, or Indian rugs in such 
profusion and quality, while his Span- 
ish rug collection could only be rivaled 
by Count Welczeck’s (a wartime prey 
to the Russians). The depth of his Per- 
sians is indicated by my recent article 
on his Kerman rugs and fragments 
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(T. M. Journal 1-3), quite unparal- 
leled by those of any other collec- 
tor. Providentially, skilfully, he 
avoided the splendid medallion carpets 
and inscription prayer rugs— wonder- 
ful show pieces that seduced the eye 
in better-known collections, but whose 
dubious datings have begun to cause 
such heart-burnings today. 

During the same period while Myers 
was filling the Textile Museum with 
significant carpets, Kurt Erdmann in a 
similar fashion was achieving pre-em- 
inence among the scholars in that field. 
Museum curator, university professor 
in several lands, finally Director of the 
Islamic Department of the Berlin Mu- 
seum, his range of interest and of 
publication covered the entire field of 
Islamic architecture and art. His most 
profound preoccupation, however, 
was always with the carpets, and his 
archive of photographs of these, bur- 
geoning over the years, is without peer. 
It seems ironic that instead of the care- 
fully polished treatise on comparative 
rug designs that he had planned, his 
final contribution to carpet literature 
should be a potpourri of articles writ- 


‘ten for a trade magazine, with no true 


overall scheme, but a monthly dead- 
line to meet regardless. of all other 
responsibilities or of mortal illness. 
Conceived in this manner, the book 
before us consists of a succession of 
relatively independent essays, each 
dealing with some phase of the story 
of rug-collecting, some specific group 
of rugs or some problem which they 
present. Erdmann’s widow winnowed 
and rearranged when the German edi- 
tion was taking form, and for the pres- 
ent volume the English co-publisher, 
Faber and Faber, and the translators 
have introduced further changes and 
abridgements. They have brought the 
essays together into six separate 
groups; eliminated duplicated pas- 
sages; blue-penciled various personal 
comments that seemed to them to de- 
tract from the propriety of the text. I 
rather regret this, for a certain charm 
tends to disappear in the process. In 
this series of articles Erdmann was 
addressing an audience of dealers in 
curtain fabrics and wall-to-wall car- 
peting, and he knew very well that his 


